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"the flapping sunflower turns its face." 



A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 

ON the fisher's cot the tempest blows, 
The flapping sunflower turns its face 
To gaze upon the light that burns 

Like a beacon set in the window place. 

Wildly it strikes the lattice now, 

It makes the slumbering infant start ; 

With her hand the mother shades her brow, 
And looks without with fluttering heart. 

Three times she sees the candle flare, 
Three times upon the storm-black night. 

Like a pale face at the window square, 
She sees the big flower court the light. 

Her heart misgives all is not well. 

She knows it for an evil sign ; 
And she has watched since daylight fell 

For one who heeds no beacon shine. 



A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 

" Hush, babe ! " she cries ; " and thou, my child. 

Go seek thy father's boat afar ! 
He comes so late ! the night is wild. 

There 's not, to light him, a single star." 

" I see afar no craft at all. 

The moon she hides behind a cloud; 
The breakers rise — a. long white wall — 

The off-seas, mother, are booming loud ! " 

" Hush, babe, now hush ! go, child, again. 
Seek out thy father's boat once more." 

" Mother, I see, through mist and rain. 
An upturned keel on the wreckers' shore." 

" Some drifted spar, my boy ; look well. 

No boat lay there as the sun went down. 
A land-washed keg maybe ; men tell 

No boat durst there — but folk must drown." 

" It be a boat, a keel-turned boat. 
Out where the rugged cliffs rise bare ; 

And father said last eve I note, 

'Ill-starred the boat once driven there.'" 

Three times, three times the sunflower turned 

To peer in at the candle here ; 
Thrice thrice with sudden flame it burned : 

"Say now, what dost thou see and hear?" 



A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 

" I see strange lights that flicker round 
About the big black rocks ahead, 

And now I hear beneath, the sound 
Of feet that all together tread." 

" Still, babe, and oh ! my heart, keep still ; 

My son, for sure thy ear heard wrong." 
" Nay, mother, they climb the zigzag hill, 

And oh ! they bear some weight along.'' 

" It is the fishers gone below 
To lay their nets before the day." 

" Their stepping, mother, is not so slow ; 
The sea, the sea lies not this way ! " 

" Boy, 'tis the fishers who return 
By undercliffs they oft have passed. 

Say quick, say now they pass the turn. 
My heart ! my heart is beating fast ! " 

" See, mother ! they mount the staircase rock ! 

They look so black against the sky ! 
Why dost thou clutch at sister's frock ? 

Rise, mother, they are bearing by ! " 

" So late ! so late ! He comes so late ! 

My heart ! my heart will bui'st for fear ! ' 
" Now, mother, they open the wicket gate 

See now they bring their burden here. 



A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 

" Now up the path they bear it on 

So silent as they all were dumb. 
Why, mother, is thy face so wan ? 

Rise — open, mother — they are come ! " 

She did not speak, she did not rise, 
When in they brought him to her there ; 

There was a strange look in her eyes — 
More dull that look than dull despair ! 

She did not rise, she raised no cry. 
As now they laid their burden down ; 

She saw them not, though they passed her by 
So near as nigh to have touched her gown. 

They laid him down whom they had found. 
Then whispered low, and held their breath : 

" What ails the woman ? She makes no sound." 
" There's many swoon at sight of death ! " 

" Come, little lad, to help us here, 
Cling not so tight to mother's breast ! 

Bring here the candle, hold it near — 
Let mother be — ^let sister rest" 

" Find wood to burn about the place ; 

See, father's hands are cold, my son. 
We'll bring the blood to mother's face, 

And father's too, by midnight gun ! " 



A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 

Then each essayed some salvage plan ; 

Red burned the hearth, before so cold ; 
They chafed the limbs of the shipwrecked man. 

But though the gun had midnight told, 

The woman sits as still as stone ! 

Kind are the hands whose touch is rough ! 
They rouse her not, she makes no moan : 

Only is heard the wet wind's sough ! 

By the candle's flare they look again, 

And start to see her pallid cheek. 
Her vacant stare at the lattice pane, 

Her mouth wide open, as if to speak. 

Those tender lips so wont to pray. 

So quick to give the loving kiss : 
" We've seen a many swoon," say they, 

" But never a one that looked like this." 

He was found for drowned — for him so best ! 

But the fisher's spirit had not fled ! 
They fetched back life to his honest breast. 

But they knew the woman, the wife was dead! 

This is a tale of a stormy night. 

And the trouble the Cornish fish-wives know. 
When the sunflower turns to the beacon light 

As an omen of dire impending woe : 



A TRUE TALE OF THE SEA. 

A woe that comes with the heaving wave 

On tides of Time that never rest, 
To break o'er many a seaman's grave 

With a sound like the sob of a human breast. 



, THE ARTISTS' PLAGUE. 

I SAT me down, nor thought of harm, 
To paint beside the bridge. 
When up, like dust, began to swarm 

That artists' plague, the midge. 
They rose in swarms that filled the place, 

They made the sunbeams duller, 
Like needles sitting on my face, 
Like black spots in my colour. 

They came like ravenous foes for spoil. 

With torturous design ; 
In vain I smoked, in vain with oil 

I made my face to shine. 
When softly from a cottage near, 

As still half doubting to retire, 
I saw a gentle maid appear, 

With turfs, to light my fire. 

She lit me a bright fire with peat. 
That soon the midges banished ; 

She seemed to make the scene complete 
Then laughed and mutely vanished. 



THE ARTISTS' PLAGUE. 

I painted rocks and trees with care, 
Nor time nor colour stinted ; 

And fixed the mountain-maiden there 
In the foreground brightly tinted. 

One day she dared the stepping-stones 

And with my brush I caught her, 
Scarlet and blue, her raiment's tones 

Went dancing down the water. 
I begged, but never would she stay 

Still pleading some light duty ; 
I paused, for she had stolen away 

The keys of all the beauty. 

I am too poor to lose my heart 

To one a trifle poorer. 
But only for the sake of art 

I must and will secure her. 
Be mine, till life, till pencil fails. 

Till heart and fancy tire, 
A cottage by a lake in Wales, 

With the maiden to light my fire. 



THE JEWELLED DOVE. 
A LEGEND OF THE ROMISH CHURCH. 

A LEGEND tells how at Saint Peter's at Rome 
-^^- A white dove bespangled with diamonds was 

shown, 
When lo ! in ascending she passed by the dome, 

And thus back to freedom and sunlight had flown. 

But soon through a narrow, dim alley she sped, 
To drop on the step of a wood-carver's door ; 

Within — the wan sufferer pined on a bed — 

The wife and the children were squalid and poor. 

She gleams through the doorway athwart the dark room : 
" See, Beppo, maybe 'tis a sign from above, 

Yon light shines so strangely, like stars in the gloom. 
Madonna ! without sits a glittering dove ! 

" Mia madre ! I hold it ! 'twill buy food and wine. 

Look, husband — a fortune each jewel must cost ! " 
" Stay, woman, the prize is not thine, is not mine, 

But flown from the Feast of the Great Pentecost. 



lO THE JEWELLED DOVE. 

" Nay, touch not a gem, be not tempted — away ! 

Restore it this moment ! go now ! " Beppo cries. 
" Thou'rt right, as thou always art right — I obey," 

Convinced, though regretful, poor Nina replies. 

She stole forth to do as the good husband bade. 

Then in through the Court of Saint Peter's she slid ; 
How nearly the throb of her bosom betrayed 

The treasure her kerchief so scantily hid ! 

Her Beppo near dying of want and of care, 
The children nigh famished — so tattered and cold — 

And oh ! she had bartered that tress of bright hair, 
All yesterday left that at last could be sold ! 

Yes ! Nina ! thy courage, thy faithfulness wins, 

The priests now admit thee, thy tale shall hfi heard. 

The High Mass is ended — thy story begins — 
Uncover thy treasure, thy glittering bird ! 

" Oh ! daughter most faithful ! well, well hast thou done ! 

Heav'n keep thee and bring back thy husband to health ! 
The blessing of God and the Church thou hast won, 

More precious, my daughter, than jewels or wealth ! " 

And now from this moment the legend tells how 
The fortunes of Beppo and Nina did rise. 

How health drove the pallor from Beppo's wan brow, 
And danced with delight in the little ones' eyes. 



THE JEWELLED DOVE. II 

Then Pietro, well skilled in the wood-carver's trade, 
Raised a shrine where the sunset first smiles on a mount, 

Where chestnuts, broad-spreading, throw wavering shade, 
And streams in the rock make a crystalline fount. 

A dove, carved in marble pure white as the snow. 

Spreads out her fair wings o'er the fountain and shrine. 

And ever at morn, or at even's last glow, 

'Tis said that her feathers with diamonds shine. 

Or be it the sparkle of frost, or of dew, 

Or spray from the fountain that sprinkles the dove, 
She gleams and she glistens with many a hue, 

Still lighting the wand'rer to Peace and to Love. 



THE CHARCOAL-SELLER'S DAUGHTER. 

SUGGESTED BY OUIDA's "BRANCH OF WHITE LILAC." 

THE charcoal-seller's daughter, 
Her first communion o'er, 
Flits white-robed and white-sandalled 
Through the black open door. 

To see her white robe flutter 

The father shades his eyes, 
Like one who sees a spirit, 

So angel-like her guise ! 

Like a phantom she is passing 

Upon the inner gloom, 
Her white-gloved hand is holding 

A bunch of lilac bloom ! 

She is radiant with excitement, — 
There 's no such day as this ; — 

She is hurrying in her gladness 
To meet her mother's kiss ! 

She drops her bunch of lilac. 

Like a snowflake on the night 
Floats softly on the darkness 

That branch of lilac white ! 
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THE charcoal-seller's DAUGHTER. 1 3 

The father lifts it fondly, 

He sees it through a mist, 
A tear his eye has moistened, 

His lips the flower have kissed ! 

His grimy sleeve is drying 

The unaccustomed dew. 
The while he turns to haggle 

With a neighbour for a sou. 

His sordid face is wrinkled 

With cunning and with greed. 
Nor Feast, nor Fast, nor breathings 

Of anthem doth he heed. 

Yet the sweetness of those blossoms 

That made his eyes so dim. 
To fancy will be sacred 

And holy as a hymn. 

The white flowers of her nuptial 

Will be to him less fair 
Than those whose incense mounted 

With the girls' communion prayer. 



JIM'S CH'ICE. 

YOU wants to know why, Sir, 
We calls 'im Jim's ch'ice, 
'Is name as you know. Sir, 
Being written James Joyce ! 

'Tis so. Sir, his father 
Lives up to the Squire, 

The coachman as drives. Sir, 
And sings in the choir. 

Well, Jim 'ee was helping 

With father for long. 
In stable, and tended 

The dogs as belong. 

'Ee drownded the puppies. 

Whenever they come. 
Only keeping the best ones 

If 'andsome was some. 

And when the twin brothers 

Was here, as may be, 
Why, Jim 'ad permission 

To come 'ome an' see. 
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'Ee turned the boys over 

To front and to back ! 
To punch 'em and slap 'em 

Our Jim 'ee wern't slack ! 

'Ee thumped 'em to see if 

They'se strong on the chest : 
" Kip this," said ee, " mother. 

For this un 's the best." 

So when the time come for 

To christen the two, 
We settled to call 'im 

Jim's ch'ice, as 'twas true. 

But Parson was larned 

And named 'im James Joyce, 
All through the 'oarse sound of 

The Godfather's voice. 

For Godfather got a 

Bit foggy you see, 
As many folks do, Sir, 

At Christening spree. 

But always we calls 'im 

Jim's ch'ice, as we said, 
For the name as 'tis written 

Sounds same when 'tis read. 



1 6 JIM'S CH'ICE. 

That depends on the spelling 
If the Parson he knew 

How to spell out your meaning, 
" The Register 's true." 

Maybe — please, Sir, call 'im 
Whichever you will, 

James Joyce or Jim's ch'ice, 
'Tis the same to 'im still. 



MY FLOWER AND RING. 

T SAILED upon a sunset sea 
-'■ Unto a creek whose light was rose ; 
My weary bark went lazily, 
For all invited to repose. 

The placid wavelets whispered round, 
Where low-arched caves soft echo made, 

Repeating all the drowsy sound 
Of distant ocean's serenade. 

High overhead a flowering tree 
Breathed rapture on the listening air ; 

And all was silent secrecy. 

Save for the music's dreaming there. 

Methought a bower hung o'er the sea. 
Within I heard one softly sing. 

Oh ! boatman, bring him back to me 
Who gave to me this flower and ring ! 

The rose of dawn dropped on the sea, 
I watched one climb my bower above ; 

Fair as a God he came to me 
With passion-blush and told his love. 
c 



1 8 MY FLOWER AND RING. 

Now all the morning lit the sea, 
Blue light encircled all my bower ; 

Again he came and brought to me 
A little gold-eyed azure flower. 

'Twas noontide soon upon the sea, 
The gilded waves lay fold on fold ; 

Once more my lover came to me, 
And brought a shining ring of gold. 

Then all the sunset flushed the sea, 
Brow-bent he came ! my bower flamed red ; 

One burning kiss he gave to me. 

Then pale he turned, and slowly fled. 

Then evening fell upon the sea. 

And my lone bower, so bright before ; 

The ring and flower remain with me. 
But he, the giver, comes no more ! 

She ceased — the sun long set might be, 
For now the rosy creek was gray ; 

So long the dream had hindered me 
With the telling of the maiden's lay. 

But still that song came o'er the sea, 
Though far I left that dreamful shore, 

And ever the song seemed telling me 
Of joys held back — to come once more. 



MY FLOWER AND RING. 1 9 

Now o'er the sea 'tis evening hour, 

Yet still I hear the maiden sing, 
" Come back, I have thy azure flower. 

Return ! I hold thy golden ring." 

When evening on the sea shall wane, 
And all be darkness, all be night, 

Will she offer me that flower again. 
Again that ring of golden light ? 

I ask but this (since fairer thing 
Than youth my fancy never knew). 

Once more to hold her golden ring, 

And, all my heaven ! her blossom blue I 

Forget-me-not ! Forget-me-not ! 

Can I forget my childhood's flower ? 
No ! though my garden thee forget. 

Youth keeps thee in her magic bower. 



MY OLD FRIEND. 

I NEVER loved the dahlia, 
So prim of face, so small of heart, 
And now I cannot see the flower — 
But oh ! my conscience feels a smart. 

I had a friend, but parted long, 

How many years, I could not tell 
Since we had met, and yet I knew 

That we had liked each other well. 

Then once in a garden crowd we met, 
And though my long regard was true, 

I was ashamed of my old friend, 

My old friend's fashion was not new ! 

If I had changed with modish years, 
She looked for all the world the same ; 

Her gown had got the village cut, 
That marks the country single dame ! 

While I had wandered — she remained 

Shut up within her narrow world ; 
Her hair was smoothly braided down, 

Whilst mine was clipt, and frizzed, and curled. 
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Her ample skirts unstinted hung, 

While mine were frilled and tightly tied 

My quiet bonnet matched my dress, 
Hers with the tints of the rainbow ned. 

Her sleeves were wide, bell-shaped and long, 
Mine puffed, yet narrow as could be ; 

She wore the old one-buttoned glove, 
That nowadays you never see ! 

We were standing by a dahlia bed, 
I could but nature's tints compare — 

With all those gaudy dahlia buds 
Her milliner had made her wear ! 

" So glad to meet ! " — she saw me wince 
To mark the transient well-bred smile 

And half-heard titters that went round, 
Provoked by so antique a style ! 

A quick hurt look suffused her face — 
The scene, the look comes back aga,in ! — 

Cursed be the folly that could give 
Those trustful eyes that glance of pain. 

We met no more — it was not long, 
And then 'twas told — the tidings came 

That she, my old, old friend was dead, 

Whose latest thought had breathed my name ! 



22 MY OLD FRIEND. 

She could forgive with her large heart ! 

And I ! — repentance comes too late ! 
I cannot tell her how, since then, 

Myself and my narrow world I hate — 

The shallow world, I thought so big. 
Had taught me many a false grimace ; 

Hers left her kindly, as she was. 
And simple as her honest face ! 

My gardener, who had prized so much 
His dahlia bed, knows never what 

Compelled me to exchange the flower 
For friendship's own forget-me-not. 




■HIGH SHINES THE BLUMLIS/ 



A BERNESE LEGEND. 

HIGH shines the Bliimlis, when the valley 
Lies veiled below in vapour white, 
And all the mountains' snowy facets 
Have faintly caught from morning light 
Its pink and azure's pure delight. 

There once a wizard sowed his garden, 
And all his flowers were pink or blue. 

Save one he hid within his fastness, 
That never felt a drop of dew, 
Nor borrowed one prismatic hue ! 

Though all unseen, the mountain wizard 
Was counted but a niggard wight. 

Since he to none would give his flowers. 
But ever flung them down at night. 
When pale they were, and faded quite ! 

Yet should a plighted maiden venture 
Aloft to him at morning red. 

So she were blameless, he would give her 
His secret flower for luck 'twas said. 
That she might wear it when she wed ! 
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To him a village maiden clambered : 
He caught her by her braids of hair, 

And promised her, on one condition, 
If she would stay till sunset there, 
That she his magic flower should wear. 

So she remained ! but lost at sunset 
The track by which she came before — 

And never to the vale descended. 
Nor ever at the chilet door 
The maid was seen to enter more ! 

But on the snow where she had slumbered. 
And dropped her tears like pearls of price. 

Their fondness brought with early summer 
From her pure bed of snow and ice 
Her bridal flower — the Edelweiss ! 

The magic flower her hand had withered. 
And though its quest had worked her ill. 

With her chaste tears the seed had risen 
From icy bondage at sweet will 
To flourish on the Bliimlis still ! 

The Bernese lover seeks the flower 
To give to his afBanced bride. 

And she in simple faith will wear it 
For luck ! Thus old traditions bide 
In Thun and all that valley wide. 



TO-MORROW. 

HOWEVER blest, however gay, 
Some joy from hope we borrow, 
And fondly think, each passing day, 
To be more glad to-morrow. 
To-morrow and to-morrow ! 

The lover whispers to the bride 
Who'll share his joy and sorrow ; 

The sufferer whom we watch beside 
Prays, murmuring " To-morrow, 
To-morrow, ay, to-morrow.'' 

Morn, noon, and eve, we fondly breathe 
Vows, wishes, for the morrow ; 

And still at night with garlands wreathe 
This little word to-morrow. 



SWEET OBLIVION. 

HOW happy to be a bird — a bird 
And to live in the greenwood still ; 
With no one to cavil or say a word, 
If you mate at your own sweet will ! 

How happy to be a bird — a bird, 

To make as you will your nest. 
With no one about you to cry " absurd," 

If you suit your fancy best ! 

How happy to be a bird — a bird, 
And to hop on the greenwood floor, 

Or to tap with your bill, by no bolt deterred, 
No flunkey to open your door ! 

How happy to be a bird — a bird, 

To be for always drest, 
And sing, by all but your mate unheard, 

'Mid flowers with buried breast ! 

How happy to be a bird — a bird. 

In a woodland nook I know. 
Where branches green the silence gird, 

And pale blue violets blow ! 
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How blest to be a bird — a bird, 

Where gentle breezes fan 
Some quiet bower, deep there interred, 

From the sight and the sound of man ! 

Sweet, sweet oblivion, thou art blest, 

To dwell unknown and free ! 
Without ambition, this were best, 

Like the bird in the greenwood tree ! 



A HEARTSEASE. 

"/'~\NLY a flower, granny, 

^^-^ But you will understand," 
And the child has put his heartsease 
Into the aged hand ! 

" You cannot see ! but, granny, 

'Tis gold and purple too, 
I picked it for your birthday 

On father's grave for you. 

" If I had been more richer, 
A fine rose I'd have bought." 

" No, this is best," she falters, 

"For the sweetness of the thought." 

She cannot see the blossom. 

Nor the childish hand that gave ; 

But to her the gift is precious 
As a message from the grave. 

And the child is wondering oddly 
Whence fell that crystal drop 

He sees in the golden chaUce — ■ 
The tear she could not stop ! 




'ONLY A FLOWER, GRANNY." 
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She strains him to her bosom, 

A moment — all is one, 
The sweet past is the present. 

The grandchild is the son ! 



TO THE NEW WOMAN. 

SO the pretty pout is quite gone out, 
And the satin shining hair, 
And the blush — the blush you can do without- 
That your mothers used to wear ! 

And the low soft voice, and the gentle grace, 

And the timid eyes cast down, 
With all the charm of a pretty face, 

In a simple muslin gown. 

Now all that 's asked is, " Has she style ? " 

Or has the damsel " go " ? 
And if she " bike " or swim a mile, 

And if she 's fast or slow ? 

All now is bustle, whiz, and whirl ; 

The world is all unstrung. 
And I long to see the sweet young girl 

Of the days when I was young ! 



AMORE IN NATURA. 

SHE never loved as others love, 
The love fond woman knows, 
But oh ! she knew the rapturous depth 
Of the heart of the summer rose ! 



She never loved as others love, 

But she saw the ocean heave 
With quick delight to the fond moonlight 

Far out on the summer eve. 

She never loved as others love. 
But she knew her cheek grew pale 

In the twilight woods at the passionate notes 
Of the fuU-souled nightingale ! 

She never loved as woman loves. 
But the flower, the bird, the sea. 

These taught her through their tenderness 
God's side of Love to see ! 



AMORE IN NATURA. 

God's side of Love was shown her thus, 
Where song and perfume mount above 

And all the sea is luminous, 
And earth and sky one dream of Love ! 



AN OLD MAID'S SOLILOQUY. 

WE met, ah ! many a summer morn, 
Half-way across the yellow corn ; 
His heart was on his tongue, but I, 
Oh ! foolish heart to be so shy ! 
Would pass him by with glance of scorn. 
And scarcely even bid " Good morn " ! 



Twice in the narrow path among 

The heightened corn, as days grew long. 

Did I reject his poppies red, 

And checked the words he would have said. 

How could I do myself such wrong ? 

How trifle with a love so strong ? 

Once late he came one afternoon, 

Beneath the scythe of a milk-white moon, 

Betwixt the yellow and the blue 

Of sky and corn he stood — then, too, 

I flouted him, and all too soon 

My folly rued that afternoon. 

D 



34 AN OLD maid's SOLILOQUY. 

For when we met once more next eve 
(The com was cut and fit to sheave) 
He passed me by, nor spoke again. 
He passed me by ! and to my pain, 
I knew him hard to undeceive ; 
I hear it now, his cold " Good eve." 

Then this was on the harvest night — 

Two passed — and by the big moon's light 

I saw them kiss ! ah, me ! ah, me ! 

That such a foolish thing can be, 

That hearts can break for cause of sight ! 

With mocking laugh she called " Good night." 

Long passed those moms — those ripening noons, 
Those reaping eves, those ruddy moons — 
But in those summer memories 
The sickle of the harvest lies 
About a heart that wellnigh swoons. 
Remembering all that once was June's. 

Now waving on the summer sky, 
I seem to hear the cornfield's sigh : 
Why did you send your love away ? 
Or bold red poppies nod and say : 
Pale heart, faint heart, to act a lie, 
Oh ! foolish heart to be so shy ! 
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Then I my mad regrets renew, 
For all I would, but can't undo ! 
I crush the poppies in my hand, 
As if the flowers could understand 
How my dull path were blooming too, 
Had I been to myself but true ! 



AN IMPRESSION. 

FLOWING and growing, 
Into my heart and brain, 
Coming and going. 

Faint and then bright again ! 

As the eye holds a spot 
Where it hath seen the sun, 

As where the star hath shot, 
Lingers Ught when there 's none. 

Mate of my loneliness, 

Cannot I break from thee ? 

Daydream of loveliness. 
Cannot I wake from thee ? 

Lighting the scenery, 

Spanning the waterfall. 
On wind-stirred greenery 

Seeming to rise and fall ! 

Why can it ne'er be laid. 

Ghost of a life I know ? 
Why must a shadow-maid 

Haunt me where'er I go ? 



ALWAYS SUMMER. 
A SONG. 

IF those sweet eyes are glad no more, 
With all their April light of yore, 
Yet eyes, dear eyes, I see in you 
The joy of May's remembered blue. 
Then love me now, an if you will. 
It shall be May and April still ! 

If that dear face no longer glows 
With all the blushes of the rose, 
Yet in the fading cheek I see 
The summer rose of memory. 
And love me now, an if you will. 
It shall be always summer still ! 

Oh ! say not there is any change 
In that dear voice — for sweetly strange 
Its every accent brings again 
The music that was joy and pain. 
Then love me still, an so you will, 
Life shall be song and music still ! 
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What if it be the autumn now, 
If time has lightly touched that brow? 
Bright summer-time returns, we know, 
With many a day of autumn — so, 
Love me ! oh, love me ! an you will, 
All time shall be the summer still 
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DRY COMFORT. 

MY wife and my daughters 
Confessed themselves tired 
Of taking " the waters " 
When none were desired ! 

" To go back to town, dear, 

Would kill us outright 
If the girls were engaged, 

Twould be different quite. 

" Twould be without bearing 

If Grace or Elaine 
Should return without wearing 

A Beau in her train." 

So, nagged by the women, 

I settled to hire 
Some land in the country 

And live like a squire. 

A sort of factotum 

I found on the place, 
Though beer, not teatotura, 

Was writ on his face. 
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But things did not answer, 
Grew every day worse, 

Till a terrible cancer 
Eat into my purse. 

And waxing most wrathful, 
I called for my hind 

And gave in a mouthful 
A bit of my mind. 

Said I, " My fine bailiff. 
This never will do : 

The losses are great if 
The profits are few. 

" I'll sell farmer Carson 
My rick of new hay. 

And offer the parson 
My sheep market day." 

To this he made answer, 
" They fields be so damp. 

The lie of the land, sir, 's 
A regular swamp ! 

" The sheep be a-dying 
Most all of the rot ; 

His reverence in buying 
May bury the lot ! 
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" The hay be so wet, sir, 

If I bean't no liar. 
The rick be so damp, sir, 

'Twill soon be afire ! " 

" A plague on the weather ! 

'Tis all wet," said I. 
" No, sir, it ain't, sir ; 

The cow, sir, is dry ! " 

The news was enraging, 

And hard was I hit ; 
But, the wag ! I forgave him. 

Because of his wit ! 

But we changed for fresh quarters 

Our swampy domain, 
And went back to " the waters," 

Nor landed again. 



FALSE CONCLUSIONS. 

I SAW a beggar woman 
At the corner of a street ; 
Her aged eyes were sightless, 
Said the notice at her feet. 

I watched the people passing, 
And scanned their faces well ; 

If they would give the suppliant 
Their looks I thought would tell. 

One came — a kind of preacher 

By his sad religious air ! 
Thought I, he'll give a trifle ; 

But he passed with vacant stare ! 

Then came a smart young fellow. 

I knew he'd pass her by ; 
But he flung the beggar sixpence, 

With a kind glance of his eye ! 

And I — while pitying blindness. 
How strange my want of sight ! 
Though I would judge my neighbours, 
I could not read them right. 
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So passed a little shaken 

In my judgments of mankind, 
And quite forgot the penny 

I meant to give the blind ! 



VIOLETS. 

OVER her muslin bouquets 
The shop-girl's head is bent, 
" These violets ? one-and-nine, ma'am- 
They have the violet's scent." 

She sniffs with seeming pleasure 

The sickly-scented thing ! 
As if she had forgotten 

The perfumes of the spring. 

A purchaser in choosing 

Has let a violet drop 
From white buds at her bodice 

Into the dusty shop. 

The paUid shop-girl lifts it — 
And oh ! it makes her feel 

Heart-sick of imitations, 
For this one is too real ! 

Impatiently she pushes 

Her painted bouquets by, 
Her thoughts are of the country 

By the far look of her eye. 
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" These perfumes made your head ache," 

Says she who pays her bill — 
" Not so," the shop-girl answers, 

" Your violet made me ill. 

" It is so sweet and pretty 1 

I have so long been here, 
I would be where you picked it 

This spring-time of the year." 

" No doubt," the lady murmurs, 

And leaves the dusty shop, 
Unmindful if the shop-maid 

Keeps the blossom she let drop ! 

She will wear her purchase dancing 

Through all the gas-lit night — 
While the dreaming shop-girl wanders 

Through lanes of violets white ; 

And to her waking fancy 

Will the faded blossom seem 
Made fresh to her as childhood 

By the whiteness of a dream ? 

And when, the long weeks ended, 

Her leisure comes at last. 
Will green lanes still be fragrant 

Or all the violets passed ? 
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You, who have time and leisure 
To wander to and fro, 

And pluck the sweet wild flowers 
As seasons come and go, 

Be not astonished, ladies. 
When you her nosegays toss 

In choosing, she seems fretful. 
Sometimes a little cross. 

What if the shop-girl only 
A change of seasons knows 

By the changing of her bouquets— 
The violet for the rose. 



A CHARM. 

I MET a village maiden 
Whose cheeks were rosy red, 
While in her hand she carried 
A bunch of roses dead. 

Said I, " Poor foolish maiden, 

Why keep ye those dead flowers ? " 

Said she, " They are a charm, sir, 
To bring back happy hours ! " 

In this her foohsh answer 

No reason could I find : 
Thought I, the village maiden 

She wanders in her mind. 

With fevered haste she passed me 

On to the little wood ; 
I heard her love-sick story, 

Ah ! then I understood ! 

The flowers were buried with her, 
For soon the maiden died ; 

And now uprisen whitely 
They deck her like a bride. 
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Here carolling at morning 
The skylark leaves his nest, 

And here the flowers at evening 
Nod softly to her rest. 

Thought I, the village maiden 
Has right to keep the charm 

That bade her sleep so sweetly, 
Forgetting her heart's harm. 



HE RIDETH UNTO HIS LADY. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

IN full moonlight by wood and moor, 
And by the river's gleaming shore, 
A white-plumed knight is riding fast, 
His white steed on the water flashed — 
He rideth unto his lady. 

In pine wood dark, with sudden shout, 
A band of robbers rushes out, 
But glaive and spear both harmless fall, 
" A love-sick knight," the thieves cry all — 
He rideth unto his lady ! 

Through thicket shines a lakelet bright, 
There village maids are bathing white. 
While youths at distance keep the way, 
Him they let pass — "a knight," cry they — 
" He rideth unto his lady ! " 

He comes ! the castle keep frowns dark ! 
The grating glowers, the watch dogs bark ; 
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Then sounds his lay — the gate opes wide ! 
The ban-dogs fondle to his side — 
He Cometh unto his lady ! 

Now where the moon, nigh spent and wan, 
Behind the arras curtain shone, 
Feebly, to where her love-lamp glows, 
Who waits him there nor seeks repose — 
He kneeleth unto his lady ! 

" Oh ! were I Emperor, for those eyes 
I'd give my jewelled crown," he cries ; 
Then with her kisses on his brow, 
" No Emperor loves or gives as thou " — 
Said the true knight's true lady. 



THE PASTOR'S DAUGHTER. 

HIGH from his casement glimmers 
Alone the pastor's light ; 
While all the village slumbers, 
He mourns the livelong night. 

He sits before his Bible, 

But blurred the pages look ; 
For many tears are falling 

Upon the sacred book. 

There in the inner chamber 

Lies on the narrow bed 
His only child — his darling. 

His daughter — cold and dead. 

Now starting up, he wanders 
To where the loved one lies ; 

He scarce can find the doorway 
For the mist before his eyes. 

With reverence he enters, 

As one that seeks a shrine ; 
He guides his faltering footsteps 

Where the coffin tapers shine ! 
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The waning tapers dimly 
Illume the dead maid's room 

And the funeral wreaths and garlands 
On her bier amid the gloom. 

Their yellow light falls dully 
On the hands together pressed, 

While young stars through the lattice 
Light the blossoms at the breast, 

Whose fragrance rises faintly. 
Like the incense of a prayer, 

While the pastor's tears are falling, 
To shine like dewdrops there ! 

He puts the white cloth gently. 
With trembling hand, away. 

To kiss her forehead softly. 

Where white the moonbeams play. 

Back to the book that tells him 
Of realms where sorrows cease, 

Of homes that know not weeping, 
And then his grief is peace ! 

He lays him down to slumber. 
And half forgets his pain, 

For to his dream his darling 
Comes back to him again ! 
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He hears her girhsh laughter, 

Sees the life-glance of her eye, 
Then wakes to know her missing. 

And prays that he may die ! 

But Death, who takes these fair ones, 

Comes tardily to those 
Who, wearied with long watching. 

The sultry eyes would close ! 

The pastor stiU must labour. 

With the sigh upon his breath, 
And the sorrow at his bosom. 

That stays there unto death. 

He will see fresh funeral garlands. 

And hear the death bell toll — 
Then the old wreath's buried fragrance 

Will come back upon his soul ! 

Sweet roses of the summers 

Will seem to him less dear. 
Than those remembered blossoms 

That decked his daughter's bier. 

For what to him is summer. 

Or any spring-time more. 
When all that made their sweetness 

Is carried from his door ? 
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But still his breast is faithful, 
And though the pastor weeps, 

Upon that heart is written — 
" She is not dead she sleeps ! " 



THE MOON'S WANDERINGS. 

" ' I "HE keeper is gone to the feast to-night," 

-■- Is the poacher's whispered call ; 
His wife and child are sleeping— bright 
Shines the moon on the chamber wall. 

As now she lights the snow-white bed, 
The child takes his mother's hand, 

" Why tarries father to-night so long ? 
I fear — for lone 's the land." 

" Look not upon the moon, my child. 

But close those tired eyes ; 
The moon is bright, but night is long. 

Sleep till to-morrow's rise." 

Now shone the moon on the father's gun — 
" Oh ! mother, didst hear that shot ? 

I fear me, and tremble, and cannot rest. 
For father's gun it was not ! " 

" Child," cried the mother, " 'tis but a dream, 

Look not on the moon again ; 
When father comes, with morning's beam, 

Thou'lt know thy dreams are vain." 
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And now the father's pictured head 
Has caught the full moonlight ! 

His child starts up with sudden cry — 
" Oh ! mother, his face is white ! " 

And ere the woman awoke from sleep, 

Or ever arose from bed. 
And while she was wondering why he stayed, 

They brought him home to her dead. 



MIDNIGHT. 

MIDNIGHT hath tolled 
Within the nest, 
Within the fold, 
All, all at rest. 

In lowly cot, 

On mother's breast 
The babe stirs not, 

All, all at rest. 

In mansion wide, 

The marriage guest. 
The morrow's bride. 

All, all at rest. 

In cloister cell. 

Each nun confessed. 
Till matins' bell. 

All, all at rest. 

Escaped the gale, 

By fair winds blest. 
Where droops the sail. 

All, all at rest. 
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Within the camp, 
Spread east and west, 

Ere battle's tramp, 
AH, all at rest. 

Beneath the grave, 
With blossoms drest, 

The young, the brave, 
All, all at rest. 

But in the soul, 
By grief opprest 

At midnight's toll, 
'Tis all unrest. 



A PANSY. 

I FOUND a faded pansy 
In our ancient book of song, 
It clung to the page so closely, 
It had been there so long ! 

Yet perfume seemed to linger 
That time had failed to kill. 

And a tender dash of colour, 
About the petals still. 

Said I, "Poor faded flower ! 

I'll shut you in your place, 
For to me you have the pathos 

Of some neglected face ! 

" Perhaps the hand that placed you 
Is cold and lifeless now ; 

Perhaps the heart that gave you 
Was careless of Love's vow. 

" Whatever be your story. 

You sacred are to me. 
For you have kept the sweetness 

Of some old memory." 
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So now the faded pansy 

In the book of song shall stay 

No curious eye to mark it, 
No hand to tear away. 

'Tis buried with love's ditties 
Upon my study shelf, 

So long I almost fancy 

Love placed it there himself. 



THE CHRISTMAS ROSE. 

TOUCH not the rose, the Christmas rose ! 
On earth's dark breast so strangely fair, 
Un-nursed of any suns it blows, 
As if an angel set it there ! 

Or like a snowflake dropped below 

That heaven hath marked to be her own, 

Too pure for mortal touch to know ! 
Then leave the mystic flower alone ! 

Oh ! hurt it not, but let it rest 

On earth, the type of that new birth 

That made the joy of Mary's breast. 

And brought sweet Christmas light to earth ! 
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